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Paradise. 


THE nine high heavens hold eight Paradises. 

‘Where is the ninth one?’ sayest thou? In thy breast. 
None but the blessed dwell in the Paradises ; 

But blessedness itself dwells in the breast. 

None but the creatures are in Paradises : 

God, the Creator, nestles in the breast. 

Rather, O man! want the eight Paradises 

Than be without the ninth one in thy breast. 

Given to thee, man, are all those Paradises, 

If thou the ninth one hast within thy breast. 


—Algers Oriental Poetry. 


The Teaching of Jesus. 
4.—The Kingdom of God and its Righteousness. 


Memory Verse.‘ Blessed are your eyes, for they see; and your 
ears, for they hear.’ —Matt. xiii. 16. 


Lesson I, 
THE QUALITIES WHICH MARK THE MEMBERS OF THE KINGDOM. 


EAD Mar. v. 1-12, the Beatitudes or Blessings of Christ. Care 
should be taken in reading them with the class to bring out 
their real beauty and dignity. Like the Lord’s Prayer, they are so 
familiar that their greatness is sometimes missed. Some of the scholars 
may be urged to learn them by heart, or to bring with them some 
illustrative hymn or poem, like Keble’s ‘Blest are the pure in heart.’ 
I. It would, of course, be possible to take the Beatitudes singly, 
and make every one of them the subject of a separate lesson. For 
the present lesson they are purposely grouped together, that they may 
be viewed as a complete picture of a single character. The man who 
is poor in spirit is not distinct from the man who hungers and thirsts 
after righteousness; the man who is merciful is not distinct from 
the man who is pure iri heart. - They are virtues of the same character, 
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qualities which are to be looked for in every member of the kingdom. 
This is the first point on which to lay stress. At the outset of the 
teaching of Christ we are struck by the richness of the Christian 
character. 

II. The nature of the righteousness which is required from the 
members of the kingdom comes out very clearly; it is zzward, not 
legal. There is here no catalogue of formal duties, but a blessing 
spoken over certain affections, dispositions, desires. Simplicity, 
meekness, mercy, purity, even the power to suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, are qualities of the inward man. They determine conduct and 
regulate life; but the order is from within outwards, never the reverse. 
This is in no sense accidental, for no quality is more conspicuous in 
the gospel teaching throughout. It is the cause of the frequent 
conflicts between Jesus and the Pharisees, and of his startling denun- 
ciations of formalism in religion: compare especially the parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican, Zwke xviii. 10-14: Mai. vi. 1-6, 
16-18; Luke xvi. 15: Mark vii. 20-23. [N.B—These are only a 
few passages out of many. It would be a good exercise to get the 
class to find others, and bring the references, in which there is a 
similar stress upon the inwardness of true goodness.] In making 
this a cardinal feature in his teaching Jesus was stating nothing new. 
In the Psalms and the Prophetical Writings there are many places 
where this note of inwardness is struck; see, in illustration of this 
statement, Psalms vii. 10; xix. 12; xxiv. 3,4; li. 10; CXxXxix 23, 24; 
Isaiah li. 7; Fer. xxxi. 33. What was new was the emphasis which 
he gave to it, and the consistency with which he applied it to every 
question of life. It was, to the exclusion of every other, the only 
moral principle which men ought to recognise, before which all 
merely legal righteousness or formal observance shrinks away as 
worthless. All other commands are restrictive, limiting themselves 
to ‘Thou shalt not.’ The righteousness of the heart is the inex- 
haustible source of all virtue and beneficence. For the opposition 
between the character pourtrayed in the Beatitudes, and the current 
maxims of the world, see AZa/#. v. 21-48, the whole object of which 
is to show the new results of the new principle of conduct. 

III. It is of interest to observe that the qualities singled out for 
pre-eminence in the Beatitudes are just those which Jesus emphasises 
in other parts of his teaching. The following comparisons may be 
suggestive :— 

The Poor in Spirit: Parable of Pharisee and Publican, Zuke 
xviii. g-14._ ‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.’ Zwke xii. 15. 

The Mourners: His whole ministry of mercy is a commentary on 
these words. 


The Meek: ‘Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her.’ Luke x. 42. 
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The Merciful: Parable of the Unmerciful Servant. A/a/s. xviii. 
bak tah do 

The Pure in Heart: ‘In heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in heaven.’ Ja/t. xviii. 10. 

The Peacemakers: His own peaceable intervention in quarrels, 
0.8. Matt. xx. 24-28; Luke xii. 14; and the bequest of peace, Fohn 
RLV.) 2 

IV. The Beatitudes, in the form in which they are expressed, 
apparently promise certain things as a reward for goodness. Is this 
sO, as if goodness were task-work needing payment, and not its own 
exceeding great reward? We must not be misled from the real 
motive and purpose by the form. The Beatitudes are statements of 
fact rather than promises of reward. There is no necessary and 
eternal relation between the work you do and the wage you receive. 
The wage is something quite different from the work, and often the 
latter would not be done except for the certain expectation of the 
former. There is no law of this kind in the Beatitudes: the virtue 
and the blessing are inseparable, simply two aspects of the one 
organic spiritual fact. The promised blessings are powerless as 
motives in the ordinary sense. No man ever yet became pure in 
heart in order that he might be rewarded by the vision of God. For 
further illustration of this thought, read Tennyson’s poem called 
‘Wages.’ 


Lesson II. 
THE INFLUENCE WHICH, AS MEMBERS OF. THE KINGDOM, WE 
ARE TO EXERT ON OTHERS. 


Read Matz. v. 13-16. 

‘ Ve are the salt of the earth.’ 

Salt has no value for itself, we can neither eat it, or do anything 
else with it save add it to our food (qa) before it is cooked to preserve 
it from going bad, and so becoming unfit to be eaten; (6) when the 
food is cooked to make it more easily dissolved in the mouth, and so 
bring out its own true flavour. 

Trodden under foot. Dr. Thompson, in The Land and the Book, 
says that at the present day, in the villages in Palestine, storehouses 
are set apart to keep the precious salt. These houses have only 
earthen floors, and the salt next the ground becomes, in a few years, 
entirely flavourless and spoiled. ‘I saw large quantities of it literally 
thrown into the street to be trodden under foot of men. It was good 
for nothing.’ we) 

Vx are the salt, says Jesus, speaking not to a few chosen disciples, 
but to all people—the multitude. Every member of God’s kingdom, 
however humble, must exert an influence for good upon his neigh- 
bours, or else his goodness is good for nothing. 

The Pharisees were eminently good and respectable men, only 
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instead of making others love goodness, they made what they called 
‘goodness’ hateful. To ‘publicans and sinners’ the Pharisees were 
censorious, always repelling them, and making them still worse by 
the angry, resentful feelings created in their hearts. Therefore Jesus 
declares that the Publicans and Sinners will enter the kingdom of 
God before the Pharisees. Read Ma/f xxiii. 

Fe are the light of the world. The sun-light comes, not that we 
may gaze at the sun, but see the earth on which we dwell. Light 
brings out the true shape and colour of the things it shines upon. 

A city-hill. Perhaps Jesus could see the lofty and conspicuous 
city Safed, 2,650 feet above the sea, from where he was teaching. 

The bushel is the corn-measure, a part of the furniture of every 
house. Our light, our goodness, is hidden unless it so shine that 
men may recognise—not us—but our goodness as goodness, and 
glorify not ws but God, by becoming good. 


ILLUSTRATIVE STORY. 


There was once a king who had three daughters, whom he sum- 
moned before him and asked : ‘ What his love for them was like?’ 

‘ Like a strong castle to dwell in, where one is safe from every 
attack,’ said the eldest daughter. ‘Good,’ said the pleased father, 
‘I give you my strongest castle, that all may learn how secure your 
father’s love has made you.’ 

‘ Like a precious jewel to wear,’ replied the second. ‘ Good, also,’ 
replied the king, ‘receive the fairest jewel of my treasures that all may 
envy one to whom her father’s love is so precious.’ 

‘ Like salt, replied the youngest. ‘If that be all the value you 
attach to my love,’ cried the angry father, ‘take a handful of the vile 
stuff as your portion, and never let me see your ungrateful face again.’ 

The sorrowing daughter, seeing it would be useless trying to 
explain to her enraged father what she meant by salt ds bringing out 
the true flavour of her life, went to the royal cook and asked him as a 
favour to put none of the salt her father so despised in the royal 
dishes. The cook did so. Soon the king perceived that all his food 
had lost its usual flavour, all was alike insipid. Thinking he must be 
ill, he sent for his physicians and asked for a remedy. But his 
physicians told him they could find nothing the matter. Then he 
called his cook and asked if he could account for the change. The 
cook threw himself on his knees and confessed that he had put none 
of the despised salt in the royal dishes since the king had rejected his 
daughter. ‘But,’ said the king, ‘I never tasted salt in the food.’ 
‘No,’ said the cook, ‘salt is not added to make the meats taste of salt, 
but to bring out their flavour.’ Then the king understood his daughter 
and restored her to favour, because now he saw she valued his love 
more than the others; because it helped her to love others better, and 
did not make her an object merely of others’ admiration or envy. 
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Religion in the Home. 
An Address to’ Parents and Children. 
PSALM CXXVIII. 


LESSED ts every one that feareth the Lord; that walketh in 
hts ways. 

For thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands ; happy shalt thou be, 
and tt shall be well with thee. 

Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the sides of thine house; thy 
children like olive plants round about thy table. 

Behold, that thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the Lord. 

The Lord shail bless thee out of Zion: and thou shalt see the good 
of Ferusalem all the days of thy life. 

Fea, thou shalt see thy children’s children, and peace upon Israel. 

I want to speak in a very simple and homely fashion about this 
beautiful description of the family of a good man. 

This is clearly a religious family, for notice the character of the 
father. We are told two things about him. First we have the inward 
religion of the heart, ‘he reverences the Lord.’ And then we have 
outward religion of the life, ‘he walketh in His ways.’ 

That is a very good definition of religion as Reverence and 
Obedience. A man may say he believes in God, but it is folly for 
him to think he is religious unless he leads a good life. If a man 


' really reverences God, he cannot help walking in the way of God’s 


commands. It has been well said that ‘ Religion is a life; and the 
life of religion is to do good.’ There are two kinds of Atheism,— 
that of the ead and that of the Aear/; and atheism of the heart is a 
great deal the worse of the two. People think it terrible to profess 
atheism, but I do not find they are so much shocked if a man lives 
atheism. A man’s life is his rea] confession of faith; and judged out 
of the book of his life, the wicked man is a practical atheist. By his 
conduct he says: ‘I do not believe there is a God of truth and justice 
ruling over the world; so I can do what I like with my life, and 
spend my days just as I choose.’ 

Now, it is important for a man himself, that he should possess 
this religious life of reverence and obedience. But it is still more 
important when he becomes the head of a household and gathers a 
family around him. 

I find that very few people have a just notion of the sacredness 
of the family. The family is the child’s first Bible. When the child 
reads in Scripture that God is a Father, he must first have learnt 
what the word ‘ Father’ means. And, I confess, it would be terrible 
for some children to think that God was like ‘reir father. Before 
the little ones can know anything about God, they must know and 
love their parents. Father and mother are like the deities, to whom 
they look up as the wisest and best. There was a great preacher in 
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America some years ago; and when first I read his sermons and 
prayers, I was surprised to find that he called God both ‘ Father and 
‘Mother.’ But, when I read his life, I learnt the secret. While his 
father was the very type of a brave, wise, upright man, his mother 
was also the model of graceful, imaginative, loving, sympathetic 
womanhood. And so, from his earliest days, it seemed to Theodore 
Parker, that motherhood was just as divine as fatherhood. In that 
way, I think it is delightful to regard God as our father and our 
mother,—not only father, but mother too. In Him we find, not only 
a father’s strength and wisdom, but also a mother’s patience, tender- 
ness, and love. You all remember some passages in the Bible which 


so will I not forget thee.’ And I can remember, years ago, how I 
thought that the most beautiful text in all the Bible was this: ‘ As 
one whom his mother comforteth so will I comfort you.’ 

This, then, is the high and holy relation of parents to their 
children. Father and mother are revelations of God; they are 
mediators between their children and the Eternal Father; they are 
priests’ to bring them into atonement to the Divine Will. It is, 
therefore, a terrible thing for a thoughtless man and a frivolous woman 
to become father and mother. A man often puts off marriage until 
he is wealthy and prosperous; and it is considered shameful to bring 
up children to a life of poverty, rags, and starvation. And I am sure 
it is a far greater crime to build up a family in ignorance of God’s 
laws of truth and righteousness. But, when the child learns to love 
and reverence a good earthly father, then he soon grows into the faith 
of a Heavenly Parent. The young heart begins to expand with a 
more wonderful affection, when he hears that there is a God of love, 
who is the Father of all the fathers and mothers in the world ;—and, 
through the godliness of the home, the child finds his way along the 
golden ladder of human affections that leads him upward to the 
boundless love that fills the heart of God. 


id, 


The good man is also an industrious man. ‘He eats the labour 
of his own hands.’ We are told that ‘Godliness has promise of the 
life that now is, as well as of that which is to come.’ Godliness is 
not, indeed, a swift and easy way to prosperity and wealth. But what 
religion does for a man is this:—it gives him higher motives, stronger 
will, and firmer trust ; and a man who has high motives, strong will, 
and firm trust can do anything. Religion makes a man feel that he is 
not working alone. And how strong a man becomes when he knows 


that God is on his side, that all the divine forces of the universe are 
backing him up | 
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And especially ought a man to feel inspired to work hard, when 
he is toiling for those he loves. Here we have a beautiful picture of 
the home of the industrious man (v. 3); and we find it is like a little 
Heaven begun below. No wonder he does his work with such cheer- 
fulness and pleasure. ove, that can make a man omnipotent. Toil 
ceases to be a burden, when it is a labour of love. 

So there comes atime when a man thinks the most beautiful text 
in the Bible is this :—‘And Jacob served seven years for Rachel, and 
they seemed but a few days unto him, for the great love he had to 
her.’ There you have the secret of the good man’s cheerful industry, 
that blessed word ‘Home. Both wife and children are sources of 
purest joy. That labouring man, his back bent over the ground he 
tills, counted as a ‘hand’ by his employer—see him in his home, and 
then he appears more than a ‘hand,’ he is a Man, a Husband, and a 
Father. 

How beautiful are these Hebrew images! What an exquisite 
symbol is the fruitful vine of the wife and mother who clings to her 
home, and cheers it with the fruits of her care and love. While the man 
goes forth to the labour of life, the good woman is the guardian angel 
of the home, finding /tere her highest work and noblest influence. I 
have heard good women apologise, saying that they can’t do much for 
the church and the world, because of the demands of the family upon 
their time. But your work is at home. You can best serve the world 
by training your children to be worthy citizens. What grander work 
can you desire than the education of those who, in a few years, will 
have to fight the battle for truth and righteousness? Do you want to 
know what is woman's mission and influence? Think for a moment 
that the preachers, the senators, the workers, the thinkers of the next 
generation are at this hour lying on women’s breasts, and are receiving 
their first rudiments of mind and character from women’s lips. 

Be, then, like the vine, clinging to your home, be fruitful in good 
works, bring up your children to be brave, earnest men, and chaste, 
true-hearted women; and then you will do the grandest task which 
God can give to any of his creatures. The mother rules the world; 
she makes the family; and from the family go all the influences 
which build the nation and govern mankind. 

Matthew Henry thinks that this verse very well describes the 
position of woman in the household: ‘Her place is by the sides of 
the house; not underfoot to be trampled on, nor yet on the housetop 
to domineer.’ She makes the house she clings to beautiful ; but, at 
the same time, she needs all the strength and support which a manly 
heart can give. You know what care a gardener gives to his vines, 
how tenderly he trains and supports them ; and if every husband 


- would be as tender and careful towards his wife, there would be very 


few unhappy homes. 
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If the father be a good man, and the wife a careful, watchful 
mother, then there won’t be much.the matter with the children. 
‘Thy children shall be like olive-plants round about thy table.’ Take 
it in the most literal sense, and I don’t think there is a prettier sight 
than a whole family gathered to a meal around the table. The happy 
father, the matronly mother, the stately maiden just blooming into 
beauteous womanhood, the healthy schoolboy, the smiling, playful 
child, the helpless baby, loved and cared for by all. 

And when long years go by, and still the family remains un- 
broken, and even the tall son clings with filial affection to the home 
of childhood, and finds no one to win his love from her who bore 
him; where all the children—though scarcely children now—gather 
round the table, and no chair is empty, and no voice is missing in 
the pleasant conversation,—then, thank God for the greatest earthly 
blessing with which he can crown your life! 

When the family is thus united on earth, we begin to believe the 
promise that: 

When soon or late we reach that coast, 
O’er life’s rough ocean driven, 


We shall be found, no wanderers lost, 
Whole families in heaven. 


Son! daughter !—let not your heart be too soon estranged from the 
old home. Too soon the time must come, when even the happiest 
home is broken up for ever.. Remember how sacred is the household 
and be not hasty to break the golden chains which bind loving hearts 
together. You may form fresh associations, and build up a new 
family ; but to your father and mother nothing can ever renew /heir 
circle, or fill the empty places in their hearts. How beautiful it is to 
see the daughter lovingly smooth the gray locks of her aged mother, 
—to see the stalwart son support the trembling old man, who, years 
ago, took such pride in guiding Azs baby feet. Hold your home as 
sacred, Reverence your father and mother. As you value your own 
comfort and welfare, beware how you pierce their hearts with grief, 
or bring down their gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. Woe be to 
you, if ever you let your parents know, ‘How sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child.’ 


V. 


But the true family is only part of a greater family,—the vast 
Brotherhood of Man. And ef ihe good sy whose So heehon is 
built up in all noble qualities, not only sees the prosperity of his own 
family, but ‘He is blest out of Zion, and sees the good of Jerusalem 
all the days of his life.’ He finds that the great open universe is the 
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house of an Eternal Father, whose all-embracing love is working out 
the good of all His children. 

An old age like that is very beautiful! The old man gathers 
round him his children’s children,—strengthens their faith by the 
story of his own experience,—tells them of the wonderful patience of 
God, and of His mercy which endureth for ever; and then bids them 
go forth and work bravely and hope the best for the world. The 
man, who has been trained by wise experience, and learnt all the 
lessons that three score years and ten can bring, is full of hope and 
courage for the future. He sees the world advancing towards the 
fulfilment of God’s purpose. In his grandchildren he renews his 
youth, and seems to love them with all the tenderness he once felt to 
his own offspring. The golden hours of childhood seem to come 
back to him; and he is given a blissful season of joy and peace 
before he falls asleep and is gathered to his fathers. 

Such an one have I seen, whose hoary head was found in the way 
of righteousness, whose children rose up and called him blessed, 
whose children’s children were the crown of his old age. To him the 
memories of the past formed one psalm of praise to God, and the 
future was full of faith and trust. He lingered for a while on earth, 
a blessing to all, his venerable form became familiar, his cheerful 
voice was a music that would indeed be missed. 

So, sometimes, on a summer’s evening, the setting sun hangs, for 
awhile, above the western hills, and seems loath to leave the world he 
makes so fair. At last, flinging around him a thousand radiant tints, 
he sinks into a sea of glory,—and even after he is gone, lights up the 
clouds which hover round his resting place, and leaves a train of gold 
and purple in the sky. If, by a gracious Providence, you and I are 
spared to the evening of life, God grant that your old age and mine 
may be like that. : 


The Old Order and the New Spirit. 
Il. —(continued). 


ELIGIOUS faith was far from supplying any corrective to these 
causes of social decay. We naturally look to religion and its 
accredited representatives to maintain a high standard of morality and 
to impart some elements of personal consecration to public activities. 
It was otherwise with the religion of the Empire. In its ‘ orthodox’ 
form it was the affair of the State and was maintained mainly from 
political motives. To worship after the Roman manner was an out- 
ward sign of loyalty. This accounts for some of its most remarkable 
features. It was not incompatible with the most outspoken personal 
scepticism in regard to divine things. It had no fault to find with the 
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men who agreed with Horace when he exciaimed, ‘I have no religion,’ 
or with Pliny in his frank avowal ‘only one thing is certain that there 
is no certainty,’ so long as the prescribed sacrifices were duly observed. 
On the other hand it showed a large toleration for foreign modes of 
worship. When new territories were added to the Empire, their gods 
were welcomed into the Roman pantheon, on one condition, namely, 
that the State religion should thenceforward form part of the local 
worship. The Roman power appears as a religious persecutor only 
in self-defence, when a foreign worship kept alive a hostile national 
spirit, or put forward such high and exclusive claims that no room 
was left for the religious expression of loyalty which the State 
required. It was a natural development of this political religion that 
divine honours were paid to the person of the Emperor. To our 
Christian sentiment there is something in the highest degree shocking 
and degrading in worship of this kind. We ask how sensible men 
could bring themselves to acknowledge the divinity of some of the 
monsters of lust and cruelty who wore the imperial purple. It was 
not, however, a question of personal fitness, of the quality of individual 
character at all. To popular imagination Nero, Domitian, and Marcus 
Aurelius were alike the representatives of a vast political system. The 
honours paid to them were in reality offered to the majesty of Rome 
itself. There was of course a danger that this representative element 
might sink into vulgar, personal adulation and flattery. It was an 
almost inevitable consequence when it became customary to raise 
temples to the Emperor during his life-time. Gradually an ignoble 
rivalry sprung up among the provinces in paying divine honours to his 
person, and even the relatives and favourites of the imperial house 
might be deified at his command. The story of Antinous is well 
‘known, but it is worth repeating as an illustration of the grotesque and 
repellent forms of which such a practice was capable. ‘This beautiful 
and dissipated favourite of the Emperor Hadrian drowned himself in 
the Nile, possibly in a fit of melancholy induced by his excesses 
(A.D. 122), Hadrian in grief at his loss founded temples and in- 
stituted public games in his honour. The new cult immediately 
became very popular in Egypt and elsewhere, and long continued to 
prosper. Artists devoted themselves to producing ideal portraits of 
the deified debauchee, with the result that some of the most beautiful 
statues of the imperial period are representations of Antinous in the 
form of a god. 

We have laid special stress upon the connection between religion 
and the authority of the state partly on account of its real importance, 
but also because it was this which was at the root of the Roman 
antagonism to Christianity. It was just as impossible for the govern- 
ment authorities to understand a spiritual religion with its reverence 
for the individual conscience, as it was for the Christians to regard 
sacrifice to a deified emperor as a harmless expression of loyalty to 
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the civil power. It must not, however, be supposed that there was 
nothing more intimate and personal, appealing more directly to the 
sense of mystery, than these formal and official acts of worship. 
Exactly the opposite was the case. In the first century of our era it 
is true there was widespread unbelief among the educated classes, 
but in the second century we can mark the swing of the pendulum in 
the direction of eager credulity, a positive appetite for marvels and 
pious superstitions. And whether doubt or belief was fashionable 
among the é//e of society, the mass of the people, alike in the towns 
and the country districts, believed intensely in the existence of the 
gods and of a host of good and evil spirits who controlled the 
minutest details of life. It was a time when the soothsayer, the inter- 
preter of dreams, the framer of magical incantations, the reader of 
the stars, reaped a rich harvest. The men who lived by preying 
upon the superstitious fears of society swarmed everywhere; and 
neither the most biting satire nor the most glaring exposure of their 
frauds seemed of any avail in dislodging them from their place in 
popular esteem. Perhaps there is no more convincing proof of the 
firmness of this belief in the supernatural, with its accompanying arts 
of magic and divination, than the fact that the early Christian writers 
themselves believed in large measure in this swarm of gods and 
spirits. To them of course they were not beings to be worshipped or 
appeased, They were demons, the agents of the power of darkness, 
the seducers of human souls, the foes, full of craft and subtlety, of the 
gospel of Christ. This strange position, so different from the pro- 
phetic boldness which denies the existence of all strange gods, was a 
direct result of the deeply-rooted popular belief in the constant 
presence of supernatural influences. 

A few words must be devoted to another feature of the religious 
life of the period. It is indeed one of great significance, for it points 
to the growing sense of personal need, to the birth of a spiritual 
craving which the accepted forms of worship could not satisfy. 
Reference has been made already to the break-up of the old system 
of morality with its ideal of a common civic life. Henceforward the 
individual was to feel not only a greater freedom to act as he liked, 
but also a more direct responsibility for the happiness or failure of his 
own lot. With this there arose a desire to escape from the weakness 
and vacancy of life through personal acts of sacrifice and expiation, 
and a closer knowledge of the mysteries of the divine. This desire 
found its best satisfaction in various forms of oriental worship. The 
large numbers of eastern slaves in Rome and elsewhere, and the con- 
stant circulation of population in the empire are sufficient to account 
for the rapid spread of the rites of Isis and Mithras. But they were 
eagerly welcomed and obstinately retained because they seemed to 
satisfy a growing need. They claimed to impart some sense of 
fellowship with a mysterious divine being, to pluck aside the veil from 
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the unseen world and pierce the darkness which shrouded the secrets 
of nature and human life. Above all they offered a promise of escape 
and healing to men whose souls were trembling on the verge of the 
discovery that personal needs can only be satisfied by inward and 
personal religion. These oriental cults were thus in a certain way, 
in spite of their extravagant and even revolting features, prophetic of 
the success of Christianity. But they only suited a passing phase of 
life. They contained few of the elements of permanence. They 
were not fundamentally ethical. They gave utterance to no social 
message. They could kindle no widespread and passionate hopes in 
the masses of mankind. They were unable to infuse a principle of 
recovery into the diseased members of ancient civilization. Chris- 
tianity conquered because it could do all this. It combined elements 
which the ancient world had kept apart. It never admitted any 
divorce between practical morality and spiritual aspiration. It ap- 
pealed to men in their twofold capacity as solitary individuals standing 
in direct personal relations to God, and as members of a living and 
progressive society. 

In what has been said about the failure of morality and religion 
to quicken society with new faith and fresh ideals, we have not for- 
gotten the finer movements of the time, and especially the strong if 
restricted influence of Roman Stoicism. Seneca, Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius have taken their place among the great teachers of 
the world. We still go to their writings for profound words of wisdom 
and searching criticisms of life. Upon a select number of their con- 
temporaries among the cultivated classes they made a_ lasting 
impression. ‘The school of which they were the most brilliant repre- 
sentatives has left its mark upon Roman jurisprudence. The milder 
spirit and the broader humanity of many of the laws of the imperial 
period were due in no small degree to the great lawyers who had been 
trained under Stoical influences. But notwithstanding all this the 
lofty teaching of Stoicism was in no sense popular; and there is no 
evidence that its influence was widely felt through society, or touched 
the deeply-rooted evils of the age. It has been well said, that ‘Stoicism 
has no other history than the history of its leaders. It consisted of 
isolated individuals, but it never attracted the masses or formed a 
community.’ This is true, and it marks its essential difference from 
Christianity. Its morality was never sublimed into a religious en- 
thusiasm. It was a philosophical theory of life, not a gospel of 
salvation. While the Stoic sought to possess his soul in quietness 
and self-control, the Christian in the ardour of young faith went forth 
to conquer the world. The lonely effort of the one was the pathetic 
offspring of despair; the radiant courage of the other, tempered in 
the fire of suffering and martyrdom, proved that a new hope was 
already born. 


Wm. Hamitton Drummonp. 
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The Atonement. 


N this paper I propose to state some of the chief forms in which 
|__ the doctrine of the Atonement has been presented from time to 
time. Their authors and upholders would doubtless appeal to the 
Bible, and especially to certain portions of the New Testament, in 
support of their position. Probably for most, if not for all, of the 
readers of the Sunpay ScHoot HEtprr, the result of such appeal, what- 
ever it may be, would not necessarily be conclusive with regard to the 
doctrine itself. We do not regard the Bible as an arsenal of texts to 
be used in attack or defence of particular doctrines. Not all things, 
which we believe to be true, are contained in the Bible; some things 
which are found there (e.g., demoniacal possession and the end of the 
world during the lifetime of contemporaries of Jesus) we do not believe 
to be true. And yet the testimony of Scripture, properly sifted and 
weighed, is of great though not of uniform value. The odzéer dicta, 
e.g. of some anonymous writer, called forth perhaps by a passing and 
obscure controversy, cannot be compared with the Beatitudes of Jesus. 
But even these odz/er dicta are often full of significance for those who 
have the patience and skill to duly appreciate them. It will be im- 
portant, therefore, to inquire how far the testimony of Scripture is in 
favour of the doctrine of Atonement. But this inquiry will be more 
conveniently made when we have learned what it is which the Scrip- 
tures are supposed to sanction, nay to require. 

From the time that the latest book of the New Testament was 
written the world has been in possession of whatever Biblical evidence 
there is on the subject, so that if, as is commonly urged, the doctrine 
of the Atonement is to be defended on the authority of Scripture, if 
this is one of the ‘peculiar doctrines’ of the Gospel, we should expect 
to find a consistent statement of it put forth and adhered to. This, 
however, is exactly what we do not find. It often happens, of course, 
that essentially the same doctrine or proposition is supported on quite 
different grounds. But the curious circumstance about the doctrine 
of the Atonement is that, under a common name, widely differing 
doctrines have been supported by similar arguments. Writers and 
preachers, who declare that the Atonement is essential, cannot agree 
in stating its nature, cause, and effect. Not even the theory of 
doctrinal development, so convenient to those who seek to reconcile 
the irreconcileable, is elastic enough to meet the requirements of the 
case. 

The whole question of the Atonement turns upon the death of 
Christ. What was its meaning? What did it effect? Taking up the 
expression ‘bought with a price,’ some say that it was a ransom paid 
for the liberation of mankind. Paid to whom? Why, to the Devil, 
who held mankind in bondage. ‘The price was paid to him by God. 
«If says Origen (born c. 185, died c. 254) ‘we are bought with a price 
as Paul affirms, we must have been bought from some person, whose 
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slaves we were, who also demanded what price he pleased, that he 
might dismiss from his power those whom he held. But it was the 
Devil that held us. For to him we had been given over for our sins. 
Wherefore, he demanded the blood of Christ, as the price of our 
redemption.’ Origen did not shrink from adding that the Devil was 
outwitted, because, as God knew, the soul of Christ could not be 
permanently held in the Devil’s power. Thus, not only is God 
represented as a bargainer, but as a dishonest one to boot! For 
where is the essential difference between this reputed transaction and 
the act of a man who should sell as a sound horse an animal that he 
knew to be unsound? Origen illustrates the death of Christ from a 
custom often practised in early times. In order to avert public 
calamities from their country, men would give themselves up to death. 
‘It is requisite,’ he says, ‘for some secret and incomprehensible 
reasons in nature, that the voluntary death of a righteous man should 
disarm the power of evil demons, who do mischief by means of 
plagues, dearths, tempests, etc. Is it not probable, therefore, that 
Christ died to break the power of the great demon, the prince of the 
other demons, who has in his power the souls of all the men that ever 
lived in the world ?’ 

By the side of this theory that the death of Christ was the price 
paid by God to the Devil, grew up another theory, utterly inconsistent 
with it, that it was paid by Christ to God. Though difficult for us to 
realise, it nevertheless seems to be the case that the same minds held 
these, as we should say, mutually exclusive theories. 

Augustine (b. 354, d. 430), whose influence in Christendom has 
been extraordinarily wide and deep, also held the view that the price 
was paid to the Devil, who, he says, was overcome, not by power, but 
by justice. Christ ‘ postponed what he cou/d do, in order to do what 
ought to be done. Wherefore it was necessary for him to be both God 
and man: man that he might be capable of being killed; and God, 
to show that it was voluntary in him. What could show more power 
than to rise again with the very flesh in which he had been killed? 
He, therefore, conquered the devil twice, first by righteousness, and 
then by power.’ 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury (b. 1033, d. 1109), a famous 
theologian and philosopher, introduced a new doctrine, which he 
thought was so rational that ‘even infidels’ should be satisfied with 
regard to the mystery of the Atonement. 

In place of the contest between God and the Devil, which was in- 
volved in the former theory, he substitutes a contest between the good- 
ness and the justice of God. His argument is briefly this: God’s honor 
is wounded by sin; being infinite like himself, his honor demands an 
infinite satisfaction. Man, as the debtor, must give the satisfaction, 
and yet, being finite, is unable to give it. This deadlock, therefore, 
necessitated a God-man (Deus homo), who, as sinless, is exempt from 
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the punishment of sin. His suffering being voluntary, and moreover, 
being born by God himself in the form of man, exceeds that which 
was legally due, and so has an infinite value to balance all sins. ‘God 
says to man, ‘‘accept my only begotten, and give him for thyself;” the 
Son says, ‘Take me and redeem thyself.” ’ 

The difficulties of this doctrine are obvious. It necessitates a 
second God, or, at any rate, a second person in the Godhead. It 
assumes that the endurance of punishment cancels sin, and worse 
still, that sin and its consequence can be transferred from one to 
another, and that God cares not who suffers, so long as ‘ his honor’ 
is vindicated. Anselm’s doctrine, in fact, is an application to the 
spiritual relations existing between God and man, of the autocratic 
imperialism of his time, in which moral considerations counted for 
nothing in comparison with the injured dignity of the sovereign. 
This theory also at once illustrates and enforces the Catholic view of 
supererogatory, meritorious works, which go beyond the strict 
measure of duty, and form a store of desert, that may be transferred. 

Even in Anselm’s day the grave objections to his doctrine were 
recognised, and by way of protest a moral theory of the subject was 
put forward, which is associated with the name of Abelard (b. 1079, 
d. 1142), another distinguished teacher. Without rejecting any of 
the constituent elements of Anselm’s doctrine, Abelard modified their 
relation to each other, removing the chief emphasis from the offended 
justice of God, which exacted satisfaction, to the grace and con- 
descension of God in sending his son, through whose life and death 
he appealed to the love of humanity. This modification gave quite 
another feeling to the doctrine: brought it from the region of political 
and legal ideas into that of spiritual experience, and commended it to 
the acceptance of fervent souls, yearning for a holiness beyond their 
power to realise, which at once. humbled and inspired them with trust 
in the Infinite Love. It cannot be doubted that vast numbers of 
Christians have rested in this result—illegitimate result some may 
think it—of the doctrine of the Atonement without troubling them- 
selves about the premises, so dishonoring and untrue, laid down by 
Anselm, and still so widely accepted. The Unitarian has only done 
the lesser half of his work when he has refuted these premises. It 
still remains for him to show how his doctrine of God and Jesus and 
Man are able to meet the spiritual needs which bind the generations 
into one. ' 

Jas. Harwoop. 
(To be continued.) 


Reticion AnD Moratity.—Religion or ‘the blessed life’ is a life 
founded on the consciousness of that, as present and already realised, 
which to morality is always looming in the future. 
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Ronald: a Fisherman’s Son. 


Downhaven, with its picturesque cottages and wooded heights, 
looked very beautiful in the soft evening lights and shadows. 

A fisherlad sat on the top of a cliff overlooking the harbour. 
There he remained for an hour or more, and dreamily watched the 
setting sun shedding its golden light on the calm sea, and on the 
brown sails of the fishing boats. Gradually the sun disappeared into 
the water, like a glorious red ball; and then came the lovely after- 
glow, when the little, fleecy clouds were tinged with a rosy hue, and 
the sky all around the horizon became a delicate opal colour. 

By-and-by the moon rose in the east, first like a soft, silver light, 
then becoming brighter and brighter, till it shone clear and beautiful 
in the darkening sky. 

‘I suppose I must be going home now,’ said the boy to himself, 
walking slowly over the grass and heather-covered slope, to a cottage 
at the further end of the cliff. 

‘Well, Ronald, where have you been?” asked a fisherman, who 
was outside folding up some nets. 

‘ Looking at the sunset, Father.’ 

‘Looking at the sunset, indeed, and dreaming away your time 
again. You had better have been helping me mend these nets. Ah! 
lad, you’// never bring much “ grist to the mill,” I’m thinking,’ 

Ronald sighed, but said nothing, and helped his father fold up the 
nets. He then went up to his own small bedroom, where he sat 
down by the open window, gazing far out into the distance, with a 
dull, hopeless look on his face. 

‘I cannot be a fisherman,’ he thought to himself; ‘I Jove to watch 
the sea and the boats, and long to make pictures of them, like those 
I have seen in Highborough. Oh! if only I could be an artist like 
the one in that little book, I had for my Sunday-school prize last 
Christmas.’ 

Ronald Harris was only fourteen, but already very different to the 
other boys of the village. Whenever he had a little spare time, he 
would go off somewhere by himself, and try and draw the ships and 
the rocks,-or make rough sketches of the fishermen at work on the 
beach. His father could not understand the lad’s dreamy ways, and 
thought Ronald ought to be quite satisfied with being brought up as 
a fisherman, and not waste his time drawing on bits of paper, and 
trying to make pictures that were no good to anyone. 

* * * x“ * * * 

‘Well, Edwin, and what do you think of Downhaven?’ asked 
Mrs. Stanford, coming into her husband’s quiet, cool studio one 
morning. 


‘It is a delightfully quaint old place,’ answered the young artist, 


ibe was perfect summer weather, and the little sea-side village of 
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putting down his brush, and looking up from the easel, where he sat 
busily painting on a large canvass. [I think we had better make 
up our minds to remain here for the summer months. This: little 
house is comfortable, there is a garden, aud the view of the sea 
is simply lovely.’ 

‘By-the-by I have a fisherlad and his sister coming this morning, to 
sit as models for this picture of the harbour I am painting. They are 
the children of Harris, the man of whom you buy your fish. I took a 
great fancy to the boy, and he has such an interesting, intelligent face.’ 

‘Ah! there is the bell, so I will go and see if the children have 
arrived,’ said Mrs. Stanford; and in a minute or two she returned with 
Ronald and his sister. They certainly looked very suitable for a sea 
picture—the girl in her serge dress with a bright handkerchief tied 
round her head,—the boy in his fishing suit, the long, red, woollen 
cap lighting up his dark, sunburnt face. 

‘Well, good morning to you,’ said the artist, in his bright, genial 
way. ‘Now I must place you both, and then you will have to keep 
very still for about an hour; and after that you shall have some cake, 
and a run in the.garden, and then come back for a second sitting.’ 

At the end of the morning Ronald stood looking with rapt atten- 
tion at the artist’s picture. 

‘What do you think of it?’ asked Mr. Stanford. 

‘Oh, it is lovely! sir.’ 

‘Stay a little while, my boy, and tell me what you do all day.’ 

‘Well, sir, most of the time I am out fishing with father, but I 
cannot bear the work, and I do not want to be a fisherman; and 
whenever I have a few minutes to spare,’ added Ronald, colouring up, 
«I try to draw the boats and rocks, or people on the beach.’ 

“Ah! you would like to be an artist,’ said Mr. Stanford, smiling. 
‘Well, you must go home now, and some day soon I'll come up and 
have a talk with your father.’ 

= * * # * * * * 

‘And so your boy is not a true fisherlad, after all,’ said Mr. Stan- 
ford one evening, as he sat talking to Harris, the fisherman. ‘ He is 
more in the pencil and paper line, I find.’ 

‘Ah! sir, that boy’s queer ways do puzzle me. Why in the world 
he isn’t satisfied to be what his father was before him, it’s beyond me 
to make out.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Harris, there are many things in this world we can’t 
understand.’ 

« Ay, ay, to be sure, that’s true, sir.’ 

‘Now let’s make a bargain together. I shall most likely be four 
‘months at Downhaven. Suppose you let your boy come to my studio 
for two hours every day, and before I leave I shall see what he is 
likely to turn out. The rest of the day he can go out fishing with 
you, so it will not take him long from his work.’ 
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‘T’ll let him come, and thank you, sir. The lad will be main 
pleased, but it seems to me it’s not much use for the likes of him to 
be spending his time a-drawing.’ 

Ronald’s joy was great at the idea of going to Mr. Stanford’s 
studio; and the hours he spent there having his lessons in drawing, 
were some of the happiest of his life. It was uphill work at first, 
but Ronald showed signs of decided talent, and was very pains- 
taking and persevering. 

At the end of four months Mr. Stanford was delighted with his 
progress, and induced the fisherman to let him take his boy away to 
London, promising to give him a thorough education in Art. 

* * * % * » x * 

After years of patient toil and study, Ronald became a successful 
artist, and was able to come back and live at Downhaven, where he 
bought a house and persuaded his father and mother to leave their 
cottage and share his new home. 

It was a peaceful close to the life of the old fisherman, and often 
as he and his wife sat together, he would look round at his son’s 
pictures, saying, ‘Ah! wife, who’d have thought our Ronald could 
ever have done such things as these! I used to think the lad was 
just dreaming and wasting his time over his “bits of drawing,” as I 
called them, but I was mistaken. As Mr. Stanford said years ago, 
“there are many things in this world we cannot understand.” ’ 

GertrupbE M. Boys. 


The Story of the Huguenots. 
V. (continued.) 


ICHAEL de I’H6pital had now become Chancellor in succes- 

sion to Olivier,—this eminent judge and excellent man having 

died heart-broken at the bloodshed which had followed the conspiracy 
of Amboise. L’Hdpital, in his capacities as a magistrate and as a 
Member of Parliament, had exerted his powers on every occasion in 
the promotion of tolerant measures. On becoming Chancellor his 
favourite object was to calm the public mind by having the great 
question of toleration discussed in an assembly of the States General; 
and to call a National Council for regulating and defining the 
theological disputes and differences then prevalent. To his surprise 
the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine consented to call an 
assembly of the Notables at Fontainebleau on the 21st of August. 
L’H6pital indulged the idea of establishing peace in the kingdom, 
and anticipated a happy conclusion to the deliberations.: The 
Guises looked forward with equal complacency to the probable 
consequences of such a discussion. They considered that in the 
collision of the opposite parties, in the warmth of debate, the real 
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opinions of different persons would be perfectly ascertained. They 
could then easily find out their enemies, and take effectual measures 
for strengthening their own cause. The persons invited to the 
assembly were the princes of the blood, the more powerful nobles, 
and the principal magistrates. 

The general conduct of the Guises displayed such haughtiness 
to the whole nobility, and such rancour against a considerable 
number of families, that the assembly at Fontainebleau was looked 
upon as a snare. The example of Amboise showed how far their 
revenge would carry them; and the more the character of these 
Princes was considered the greater distrust was excited in the public 
mind. The King of Navarre and the Prince of Condé looked with 
suspicion upon the summons to attend this Council. Instead of 
going to Fontainebleau they went into the country, and occupied 
themselves with raising troops. Coligny and his brother Andelot 
obeyed the call. He presented his petitions to the king and to the 
queen-mother from the Protestants of Normandy. They prayed for 
the cessation of persecution, and for liberty to meet in public for 
divine worship. The Cardinal of Lorraine declaimed against the 
Protestants. Coligny replied that he spoke on behalf of fifty 
thousand people. The Duke of Guise was enraged, and declared 
‘that he would break all their heads with a hundred thousand good 
Catholics whom he would lead against them.’ Coligny found two 
strong supporters. The Bishop of Valence spoke in favour of the 
Huguenots in his diocese, and demanded that the laws against 
hymn-singing and the reading of the Scriptures should be revoked. 
and that a General Council should be called. The Archbishop of 
Vienne made a bolder speech. He asked if ‘France was to die in 
order to please His Holiness the Pope.’ The Court was compelled 
to accept a resolution for the assembling of the States General. 

The Guises were undaunted. They were resolved on the 
destruction of the Bourbon Princes, who were a barrier to their 
obtaining the throne. Nor was this the limit of their murderous 
policy. They determined to crush the Protestants by slaying their 
leaders, and it appears that they had devised a general massacre of. 
the Huguenots. The Bourbon Princes were summoned to the 
States-General at Orleans; they were informed that if they were 
absent, they would be treated as criminals. Navarre, frightened into 
obedience, dismissed his little band with the assurance of obtaining 
their pardon from the king. ‘Go,’ replied an old soldier, ‘and obtain 
your own pardon if you can: we will find ours with our swords.’ 
Condé was advised by all his friends not to go. Nothing could keep 
Coligny away: his desire to obtain an edict for Protestant liberty at 
that general assembly made him resolve to risk any danger. On 
artiving at Orleans the Bourbon princes learned at once that their 
foes had devised a simpler method than discussion for terminating 
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the existing differences. The Prince of Condé was immediately 
arrested in the king’s presence and by his order. The king of 
Navarre was watched so closely that he could not be said to be at 
liberty. Coligny and Andelot weresurrounded by persons who kept 
a constant eye upon them. The friends upon whom all four had 
reckoned deemed their cause hopeless, and abandoned them. The 
king manifested such indignation against Condé that his destruction 
appeared inevitable. Before a partial tribunal he was adjudged 
guilty of treason, and condemned to be beheaded. The trial was 
expeditious as well as unscrupulous. But delays in the execution of 
the sentence inevitably took place. This interval the relations of the 
prince used in trying to obtain his pardon. The Princess of Condé, 
bathed in tears, threw herself at the king’s feet. He replied with the 
bitter remark that her husband was his mortal enemy, who had con- 
spired to take away both his crown and his life, and that he could do 
no less than avenge himself upon him. The Guises were appealed 
to, and they answered, ‘ We must with one blow cut off the head of 
both heresy and rebellion.’ 

Navarre was himself in almost equal danger. He could not well 
be brought to the scaffold. It was proposed to assassinate him on 
his leaving the king’s residence. A still more atrocious scheme was 
concocted. Francis himself was to stab his cousin of Navarre with a 
dagger, leaving his attendants to complete the murder with their 
swords. The murderous project eked out. Even Catherine of 
Medici is said to have warned him of the danger he would incur by 
going to the palace. On the first summons to the king’s palace he 
refused to go. Onthe third summons he went with a courage which 
it would have been well had he always maintained, pausing only a 
moment to say to his faithful Renty: ‘I am going to a spot where a 
conspiracy has been entered into to take my life. If I die, carry the 
shirt I wear, all covered with blood, to my wife and son, and conjure, 
my wife, by the great love she has always borne me, and by her duty, 
since my son is not yet old enough to avenge my death, to send it 
torn by the dagger, and bloody, to the foreign princes of Christen- 
dom, that they may avenge my death, so cruel and treacherous.’ 
These gloomy forebodings were not realized. Either from. timidity 
or from pity, or moved by his mother’s secret counsels, Francis failed 
to give the signal, and did not attempt so foul a crime. Navarre 
returned without harm. ‘O the coward! the poltroon!’ murmured 
the Duke and the Cardinal as they witnessed the scene from the 
recess of a window. S. FLercHerR WILLIAMs. 


SmmpPricity.—It is with our thoughts as it is with our flowers. 
Those whose expression is simple carry their seed with them; those 


that are double by their richness and pomp, charm the mind, but 
produce nothing.— Foudsert. 
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The Building of the Earth. 


1.—How our Planet was first formed. 


ae will think that this is rather a big subject to talk about. 

So it is, but it is also a most interesting one, as you will soon 
find out if you will only study the matter for yourselves. The history 
of the building of our Earth is a tale which contains more wonderful 
events than you can find in any book of adventure, not excepting 
even the brilliant works of Jules Verne. And then it is a story which 
is true! Have you ever heard the saying that ‘truth is stranger than 
fiction’? This applies very well indeed to our subject. 

Let us ask ourselves a question or two. You all know that our 
Earth is a planet which moves about in the sky like the other planets 
which we can see on clear nights. From whence did it come? 
And how was it built? - Books were not written, nor indeed did man 
live, until ages after the earth was first formed. So we can have no 
written knowledge of that time to tell us. But there are certain men 
who have spent all their lives trying to find out all these things, and 
they can tell us what events actually brought about the commence- 
ment of the Earth. These events they have proved to be correct by 
trying the evidence again and again, and always getting it confirmed. 
These are the astronomers, or students of the sky. They tell us 
that our earth was formed in the same way as the other bodies we 
see in the heavens, and that it has undergone in a great part—at the 
beginning at least—just the same changes as the other bodies have 
undergone or are still undergoing. They have wonderful instru- 
ments which enable them to tell what the stars and planets are made 
of, and what their temperature is—whether very hot or very cold or 
only warm. They have come to the conclusion, after much study, 
that in time all the stars will undergo the same changes as our sun, 
and that from being very hot they will gradually cool down until they 
are quite cold, as our sun eventually will be. The astronomers 
can see what is happening to other heavenly bodies, and though 
they were not alive when our earth was in a very hot state, yet 
they can state confidently from their study of what is going on: 
to-day elsewhere in the universe, that our earth must once have 
been in a burning condition. How then did it come to be like 
it is now? ‘The story of the wonderful changes it has undergone 
surpasses the Stories of the Arabian Nights, and though we cannot 
follow all the steps by which the great students of the world’s 
history have attained to this knowledge, we may yet learn sufficient 
of the results of their study to make us wonder and admire. Let us 
hear then what they have to say. 

Well, reading the history of our planet by noting what is now 
taking place elsewhere in the heavens, we find that at one time, vast 
ages ago—so vast that the time can never be counted-—there existed 
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among the stars, forming what is now known as ‘The Milky Way,’ 
a cloud of gas among innumerable others, which was very hot 
indeed, much hotter than anything we have on our earth. This 
cloud had a certain movement, and was never still. It went round 
and round, or, as astronomers would say, it rotated at a great speed, 
just like a top, but much faster, keeping its heat for long ages, 
but gradually getting cooler. As it became cooler the cloudy 
mass began to get smaller, just as when boiling water throws off its 
steam it grows less in quantity. As this cloud of gas grew smaller 
it rotated faster than ever, because there was not so much of it to turn, 
until at last the speed was so great that pieces from the outside flew 
off, and forming separate masses, began to rotate by themselves. 
Have you ever noticed the bubble made by the sugar in a cup of tea 
stirred quickly with a spoon, and how the little pieces fly off? It is 
just the same in the case we are talking about, the smaller clouds 
being represented by the pieces, and the central cloud by the central 
group of bubbles. These smaller clouds in their turn threw off 
others, and all this time the clouds gradually became cooler, the 
larger masses slowly, the smaller ones more quickly. The central 
mass, which had thrown off the others, would naturally keep hot the 
longest; this is what we call the Sun—while the next in size, - 
cooling more or less rapidly, became the Planets, of which, our 
earth is one. The smallest masses, those thrown off by the 
planets, being comparatively but tiny pieces of this heated gaseous 
cloud, cooled more rapidly still. These are the Satellites. The 
Moon is that satellite which has been thrown off by our Earth. 
The Sun is still at a tremendous heat at the present time, as we can 
well feel in the summer-time. Some of the planets are not yet 
cool, but are still glowing masses; but the moon has been burnt 
out a long time ago, and would be too cold to support life—at 
least such as we mean by the term. 

With these few words upon how the planets were formed, we 
will leave that part of the subject and turn our attention to our own 
particular planet—the Earth. The Earth kept throwing off its heat 
and gradually becoming cooler until it arrived at the stage when it 
became molten, then pasty, and, still cooling, it finally became hard 
on the outside, and a solid crust was formed. As the planet 
cooled inside, this outside crust cracked in places, and hollows were 
formed here and there. With such a quantity of hot matter under 
this crust, too, earthquakes and volcanoes were sure to be present, 
and, by their eruptions, would assist in still further breaking up the 
smoothness of the outside crust. The hollows thus created became 
in time filled with water, caused partly by the condensation of the 
vapour issuing from the hot interior of the earth. 

Thus far we have traced the earliest history of our earth from its 
first appearance as a glowing mass of gaseous cloud to the time when 
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it had hardened into a globe, on the surface of which land and water 
were distributed ;—in our next chapter we will ask the rocks to help 
us to understand the next step in the Earth’s history. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mar. 1. Ps. xxxiii. 1-11. Ewald 
recognises in the Book of Psalms as it 
now stands, three main divisions, each 
of which must have formed at one 
time, a separate and independent col- 
lection, These are i-xli., xlii-Ixxxix., 
and xc.-cl. The psalms contained in 
these groups may be broadly referred 
to three consecutive periods of history, 
the first being the oldest, and the last 
the latest in point of time. Each of 
these groups, however, contains psalms 
which rightly belong to other periods. 
This is accounted for by the fact that 
each group passed through various 
hands and was frequently revised and 
enlarged before it took its present form. 

Ps. xxxiii. is an instance of this, 
for, though found in the first division, 
which probably existed in its original 
form as early as the middle of the tenth 
century, and closely following psalms 
which are recognised as Davidic, it 
really belongs to the last period and is 
possibly the latest composition in the 
Book of Psalms. 

It is a song of gratitude and praise 
to Jehovah, the righteous Creator, who 
rules over all the dwellers upon earth. 
The immediate circumstance seems to 
be that the walls of Jerusalem are now 
rebuilt, and a hopeful spirit prevails in 
consequence of the better treatment 
received uuder the Persian dominion. 
See Nehemiah vi. 

Matt. iv. 12 seq. We must sup- 
pose some time to have elapsed 
between the great struggle with 
temptation and the events now re- 
corded. For details of John the 
Baptist’s imprisonment and death, see 
Matt, xiv. 3-12. 

We must not take for granted that 
wherever the phrase ‘that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken’ is used 
by the Evangelists, the words quoted 
have in the original a direct refer- 


ence to particular circumstances in the 
life of Jesus. They referred to local 
and passing events, or were used 
vaguely to express an undefined hope 
and conviction. Later, when Jesus 
had become regarded by his followers 
as the Messiah who was to come, there 
was a straining after the accomplish- 
ment of supposed prophecy in his per- 
son which it is easy to understand. In 
any case the words of Isaiah are here 
quoted loosely, as if from memory. 

Note that at the beginning of his 
ministry, Jesus, like his kinsman John, 
preached repentance and the coming 
Kingdom. How gradually, too, from 
attaching here and there a disciple as 
he went about doing good, the fame of 
Jesus ‘went throughout all Syria’ 
Such fame was not what he sought; 
but by doing faithfully the nearest 
duty we best attain to greater use- 
fulness. 

dar. 8. Ps. xxxiii. 12 seq. 

John i. 35-47. We now come to 
some passages from the fourth gospel, 
which in important respects, differs 
from the other three. It is more like 
a treatise written with the distinct 
object of presenting the Master on 
a higher and more spiritual plane. 
It should be noted that many writers 
place the composition of this gospel 
much later than the time of John. 

The John in ver. 35 is, of course, 
the Baptist. For the meaning of the 
phrase ‘lamb of God’ see v. 29, where 
it is evidently used in no sacrificial 
sense. Jesus takes away not the 
punishment but the sin of the world. 
He does this by raising men from the 
death of sin to a life of righteousness. 

What a grand lesson there is in the 
way in which John influences Andrew, 
one of two who heard him speak; 
then Andrew is the means of bringing 
his brother Simon, henceforth Peter, 
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to the Christ. Then again see how 
Philip, having been called, in his turn 
brings Nathanael. Thus was the Gos- 
pel originally spread. Can we not use 
our personal influence to bring our 
friends to the Master we love ? 

Mar. 15. Ps. xxxvii. 1-11. 
This psalm belongs to the later times 
of the ancient kingdom. It is a psalm 
of exhortation to stedfastness in duty 
and to faith in Jehovah. It teaches 
the everlasting lesson that only what 
is good and true endures. Such being 
the case, why envy fthose who are 
apparently successful by wicked means? 
Wait patiently and when the evil-doer 
has perished, the righteous shall be 
delivered because of their trust. There 
were in contemporary history undoubt- 
ed illustrations of this truth. 

John iii. 1-12 and 20-21. There 
is a higher as well as a lower birth; 
we are all created to become spiritual 
beings. Note that Jesus was. not 
satisfied with a mere profession of 
belief in himself, or with a recognition 
of what were once called his ‘ creden- 
tials. It was his desire to bring about 
the Kingdom of God. This was to be 
done by awakening men to a sense of 
spiritual realities, that they might be 
born into the life eternal which is lived 
in God. How many of us still go 
through these earthly scenes without 
such an awakening, catching scarcely a 
glimpse of the heaven that lies about us! 

Nicodemus came by night. Is there 
not a gentle rebuke in verses 20 and 21 ? 

Mar, 22, Ps. xl. 1-11. This is 
a psalm of the dispersion. The latter 
half is a supplication, but 1-11 is a 
song of thanks. The poet had been in 
some terrible danger from which he 
had escaped by the help of Jehovah, 
who put this new song into his mouth 


so that many might repose their trust 
in God. 


Notice how the writer has risen to 
the thought, not very familiar then, 
that the sacrifice which God requires 
is not the external sacrifice laid upon 
the altar in formal worship, but a 
delight in doing the divine will, and 
the law of God written on the heart. 
God first reveals his higher messages 
to the solitary soul by whom they are 
communicated to the world. 

John vi. 27-38. Here, as in the 
last New Testament passage, we have 
the assertion of the supremacy of the 
spiritual and eternal. The R.V. reads, 
‘Work not, etc. This is better than 
‘labour not’ as it shows that the word 
is the same and gives a connection to 
the passages. The Jews misunder- 
stood his allusions to ‘bread,’ just as 
the Woman of Samaria misunderstood 
his reference to water. 

Ver. 35. Having once known the 
spiritual we lose relish for that which 
perishes. Ver. 38. Such phrases must 
be interpreted in reference to the con- 
tinual teaching of Jesus respecting the 
kingdom of heaven as being w#thds. 

dar. 29, Isa. lili. We must 
first clearly understand that these 
prophetic writings had, in their origi- 
nal significance, no reference to Jesus 
of Nazareth, but only to passing events 
—then”we may again use them and 
find them suggestive and inspiring 
when read with our thoughts fixed 
on the story of Jesus and his suffer- 
ings. We cannot wonder that this 
beautiful chapter should have become 
so closely associated with our thought 
of that ‘suffering friend of human 
kind’ As we think this week of the 
sorrows of the Son of Man may we 
remember that it is as true to-day as 
ever it was that he who would save 
others cannot save himself. 

John xix. 1-16. See above. 

W. G. Capman. 


Patience.—An Eastern story says that Abraham once turned a 
stranger from his door, because he would not join with him in his 
worship; when the voice of God spoke to him, and said, ‘I had 
patience with that man for sixty years; could you not bear with him 


for one night,’ 


